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HE references in the following 

bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 
(rt) subnormal, backward, and dull- 
normal children; (2) behavior and 
problem cases and dependent chil- 
dren; (3) juvenile delinquency; (4) su- 
perior and gifted children; (5) blind 
and partially seeing children; (6) crip- 
pled children; (7) deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children; (8) delicate children; 
(9) speech defectives; and (10) gener- 


al references. The references in the 


first four of these classifications were 
compiled and annotated by Helen M. 
Robinson; the references in the re- 
maining classifications, by Christine 
PIngram. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


171, Botanp, Rutx F. “High School Pupils 
with 1.Q.’s below 75,” Understanding 
the Child, XVI (January, 1947), I-15. 


- Mentally deficient pupils are leaving the 
elementary schools and must be cared for 
by the high schools. Curriculum adjust- 
ments are inevitable. 


172, Butts, H. Epmunp, and O’MaL.Ley, 

Emity E. Human Relations in the Class- 
room, Course I. Wilmington, Delaware: 
Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, 1947. Pp. 222. 
An outline of the mental-hygiene approach 
to prevention of school maladjustment. 
This is a detailed account, sufficiently 
specific to be useful to the teacher. 


Doi, Epcar A. ‘‘Feeble-mindedness 
vs. Intellectual Retardation,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XL (April, 


1947), 567-73. 

Differentiation between the terms ‘‘feeble- 
minded” and ‘‘mentally retarded” re- 
quires more than mental testing, since 
social and personal adjustment are the 
criteria for differentiation. Because educa- 
tional aims for the two groups differ, it is 
important to know with which group a 
teacher is dealing. 


a4 


Grau, Ray. “The Illinois Program 
of Special Education in Public.Schools 
for the Educable Mentaliy Handi- 
capped Children,” American Journal of 


174. 


Mental Deficiency, LI (January, 1947); 


460-66. aN an 
Presents an excellent description of the 
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provision made by a state department of . 


public instruction for educating mentally 
handicapped pupils. It covers teacher 
requirements, eligibility of students, cur- 
riculum, and supervision. 
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give a trial toa systetn which should 
secure greater accuracy and purpose 
in marking. Unless performed con- 
scientiously, penal the plan is 
doomed to filure. Needless to say, the 
institution’ of a procedure of this type 


entails parent education. Correct in- ,4n 


terpretation is absolutely essential. 

It/i is obvious that the only wo fh 
while method of recording necgSsary 
data on the permanent record” card is 
in sentence form; that is, Of course, 
outside of Gee data, uch as test 
scores. I should search! for three or 
four points of evaluation and insist 
that each teacher coyhnment on how the 
child rates on each ‘of these. The form 
of the record catd would have to in- 
clude about twelve lines for each of the 
six grades of the elementary school. 

There“would probably be teacher 
opposition to these practices, as one 
entails more thought, the other more 


ya SHALL WE MARK? 
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thinking and more cl To fore- 
stall discontept, and also to achieve 
another infprovement over the old 
systemyI should have report cards 
issued only twice a year, once after 
fotir months, and then after two more 
months, not at the end of the term. 
This timing would make reports 
prognostic and a means for improye-"— 
ment, instead of final and a te 
special day would be set ee the 
end of the term for filling in record 
cards, in order to relieve the teachers’ 
burdens. ya 

Many schools have gone forward to 
new methods and philosophies of edu-. 
cation,¢but very often the marking 
systefn has not kept up with this ad- 
vatice. The improvement of that sys- 
tem will be one more step in our en- 
deavor to adjust the school to the 


child instead of stretching or confining 
the child to fit the school. 


“175. 
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HEGGE, THORLEIF G. “Some Problems 
and Methods in the Education of Men- 
tally Retarded Children,” American 
Journal of Mental lao edi LI (April, 
1947), 660-65. 


This article resulted from a survey of the 
important problems pertaining to educa- 
tion of mentally retarded children. It pre- 
sents new evaluations and sets up what is 
desirable rather than practical in a specific 
situation. 


KNIGHT, JAMES (editor). Handbook for 
Teachers of Exceptional Children. Uni- 
versity of Texas Publication No. 4707. 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 
1947. Pp. 174. 

This publication grew out of a workshop 
project that was designed for teachers of 
atypical children. It considers the partially 
seeing child, the hard-of-hearing child, the 
orthopedic child, the speech-defective 
child, the child with lowered vitality or 
with nervous disorders, the mentally de- 
fective child, the gifted child, and the 
socially maladjusted child. Each section 
considers identification, incidence, cause, 
and treatment. A selected bibliography 
follows each chapter. 


Lewis, W. Drayton. “Some Charac- 
teristics of Children Designated as 
Mentally Retarded, as Problems, and 
as Geniuses by Teachers,”’ Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, LXX (March, 1947), 29-51. 


Teachers of forty-five thousand pupils in 
Grades IV—VIII were asked to rate pupils 
for intelligence and as behavior problems. 
The types of errors made and the character- 
istics of pupils rated as problems are point- 
ed up in this article. 


LOVELL, CATHERINE. ‘‘Education—Oc- 
cupational Program for Special Class 
Girls,” American Journal of Mental 


Deficiency, LI (January, 1947), 452-55. 


Presents a survey of types of jobs held 


- and requirements for the jobs, with re- 


sultant recommendations for schools which 
would better prepare these girls. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


184. 
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Marcorte, J. E. A. “Mental Deficien- 
cy in Behavior Problems,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, LI (Janu- 
ary, 1947), 407-109. 

Makes an attempt to evaluate mentality, 
physical factors, family influence, and 
school influence on the development of 
behavior problems among mentally de- 
ficient boys and girls. The influence of the 
family environment carries important im- 
plications. 


NEUBER, MARGARET A., and SNYDER, 
Wit1r1amM U. “Evaluating a Special 
Class in Terms of Personality Develop- 
ment,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
XIII (February, 1947), 135-40. 

A good description of evaluation of a spe- 
cial class. The personality changes are 
reported and illustrated by case studies. 


PATTERSON, RuTH MELCHER. “The 
Curriculum of a Prolonged Pre-academ- 
ic Program,” American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, LI (April, 1947), 666-73. 
Presents a fairly detailed description of 
constructive activities planned to prepare 
boys and girls for academic work. 


PELLER, HELEN. “‘Adjusting an Adjust- 
ment Class,” High Points in the Work 
of the High Schools of New York City, 
XXIX (April, 1947), 72-78. 

This is an excellent description of a pro- 
gram made practical for a junior high 
school group of slow-learning pupils. 
Organization, materials, and purposes, as 
well as outcomes, are presented. 


. PERCIVAL, W. P. “Special Education 


in Quebec and Maritime Provinces,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XIII 
(May, 1947), 237-41. 

Presents a description of special-class 
organization, administration, and special 
institutional schools for mentally retarded 
children. There is a brief description of 
classes for gifted children. 


STEVENS, G. D., and STEVENS, H. A. 
“Identifying the Mentally Retarded 
Child in the Rural School,”’ Elementary 
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School Journal, .XLVIII (November, 
1947), 149-54. 
Makes suggestions for means of appraisal 
and observations to help rural-school teach- 
ers identify and adjust to mentally re- 
tarded children. 


STEVENSON, GEORGE S. “Where and 
Whither in Mental Deficiency,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, LII 
(July, 1947), 43-47. 

A thought-provoking article pointing up 
the great lacks in understanding and deal- 
ing with mentally deficient children. It 
points to the decline in care and study of 
such children and even in respectability of 
positions dealing with them. The future 
depends on action resulting from solution 
to some of these problems. 


TRAILL, HELEN W., and DovucLtas, 
MarcELLa E. “A Plan for the Academ- 
ic Education of Mentally Retarded 
Children,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, LI (April, 1947), 680-85. 

This article is especially designed to show 
how functional knowledge can be taught 
without a definite academic program. It 
covers the course of study, ways of present- 
ing it, and the value of such a program. 


WEINER, BLtuMA BErRvt. “Classroom 
Observation for Learning Difficulties of 
High-Grade Mentally Defective Chil- 
dren with Mental Ages below Six 
Years,”’ American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, L (April, 1946), 495-502. 
Observations made by a teacher are a 
valuable adjunct to results of psycho- 
metric tests. Suggestions are given for 
teachers who wish to make pertinent ob- 
servations. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


. ALT, HERSCHEL. ‘“‘Juvenile Behavior 


Problems,” Social Work Yearbook, IX, 
261-71. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 


1947. 


189. 


1gO. 


QI. 


192. 


193. 
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A discussion of causes, prevention, and 
treatment of behavior problems. Thirty 
references are included. 


BENDER, LAURETTA. ‘‘Childhood Schiz- 
ophrenia,”’ American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, XVII (January, 10947), 
40-56. 

A statement of the symptoms and methods 
of diagnosis of schizophrenia in children. 
The common ages of onset and differences 
in patterns are given. Some reference to 
treatment and prognosis is also included. 
Contains a good bibliography. 


BROMBERG, WALTER. “Emotional Im- 
maturity and Antisocial Behavior,” 
Journal of Clinical Psychopathology, 
VIII (January, 1947), 423-52. 
Discusses emotional stresses of infancy 
which result from conflicts between ‘‘in- 
stinctive” tendencies and parents’ wishes 
and which lead to delinquent behavior 
in later life. 


FABIAN, A. A., and BENDER, LAURET- 
TA. “Head Injury in Children: Predis- 
posing Factors,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XVII (January, 1947), 
68-79. 

Describes the problems of children who 
appeared to have “‘accident habits,” 
their siblings, and parents. Bibliography 
included. 


GUMPRECHT, HELMUTH. ‘‘Common 
Emotional Disturbances of Children at 
Camp,” Nervous Child, VI (April, 
1947), 148-54. 

In any unselected group of campers, there 
are children who are maladjusted. Home- 
sickness is a ‘‘normal” reaction, but these 
case studies show personality disorders, 
anxieties, depressions, and psychotic tend- 
encies. 


Louttit, C. M. Clinical Psychology of 
Children’s Behavior Problems. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947 (revised). 
Pp. xviiit662. 

This book provides an intensive and ex- 
tensive coverage of the subject. Diagnosis, 
etiology, treatment, and management of 
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children’s psychological problems are con- 
sidered. 


WALKER, CHARLOTTE F, “Hysteria in 
Childhood,” American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry, XVII (July, 1947), 468- 
76. 

Two cases of childhood hysteria are pre- 
sented, with discussion of follow-up. Some 
descriptions of therapeutic measures are 
given. Bibliography includes sixteen titles. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY! 


Dus, LrEonarp M. “Institutional 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, CII 
(June, 1947), 818-22. 

This article describes a technique for help- 
ing the delinquent discover the repressed 
motive for his behavior. Insight is de- 
veloped through continued success in 
identifying motives. 


Eccies, Aucust K. ‘‘An Inquiry into 
the Verbal Facility of Delinquent 
Boys,” Training School Bulletin, XLII 
(December, 1946), 157-60. 


On the basis of six nonverbal and five 
verbal tests, the author found nonverbal 
superiority in the ratio of six to one. This 
finding has pointed educational implica- 
tions. 


FELIX, RoBErT H. ‘Mental Health 
Approach to Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Training School Bulletin, XLIV (April, 
1947), 17-25. 

An outline of causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, with special emphasis on a total 
community approach to prevention. The 
mental-hygiene clinic is suggested as a 
focal point in prevention. 


. FORNWALT, RussELt J. “Vocational 


Guidance for the Delinquent Boy,” 
Occupations, XXV (December, 1946), 
149-5i. 

Boys with vocational plans were better ad- 
justed in school, were better scholars, 


tSee also Item 489 (Fornwalt) appearing in 
the September, 1947, number of the School 
Review. 


199. 


200. 
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showed less truancy, and were more co- 
operative. 


Hovutz, Fanny, and Kostick, EVELYN. 
“Preparation of Juvenile Delinquents 
for Treatment,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiairy, XVII (January, 1947), 
143-50. 

In this report, the authors state that juve- 
nile delinquents can best be prepared for 
treatment by beginning the treatment 
within a week of the committing of the 
offense, the therapist’s making a school 
visit before the first contact with the child, 
the therapist’s meeting first with the 
adolescent and his parents, and cautious 
use of authority by the therapist. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools. 
Forty-seventh Yearbook of the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Chicago: Distributed by the 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Epix 4-274; 

Places emphasis on the need for adult 
understanding of the causes of delin- 
quent behavior of children and youth; 
utilizes findings of research in social and 
biological sciences to analyze childhood 
reactions to environmental influences; 
attempts to increase insight into what the 
school can do in preventing and curing 
delinquency; and describes several experi- 
ments in community co-operation for 
dealing with delinquency problems. 


201. LINDER, R. M., and SELicErR, R. V. 


202. 


Handbook of Correctional Psychology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
Ppi002: 

A sourcebook on handling problems met in 
institutions. Contains forty-seven articles 
concerning juvenile delinquency, 
lepsy, etc. 


MERRILL, Maup A. Problems of Child 
Delinquency. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1947. Pp. xiv-+4o4. 

Presents a report of a comparative study of 
three hundred technically delinquent and a 
like number of nondelinquent children. 
Results indicate certain traits and pres- 
sures which appear to be associated with 
delinquency. 


epi- 
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PANKEN, JAcos. ‘‘‘Psychotherapeutic 
Value of Books in the Treatment and 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, I 


(January, 1947), 71-86. 

When psychotherapy is unavailable, biblio- 
therapy has been helpful. Books must be 
chosen with great care, according to the 
problems presented and the treatment 
plan. Book reviews were sent to the judge. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN? 


CARLSON, EpitH Fox. “Problems in 
Educating the Highly Endowed,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, XIII (April, 
1947), 201-4, 220. 

i: This article points out the values and limi- 
tations of special classes for superior 
children. It provides case studies to illus- 
trate changes in attitudes. It advocates 
“segregation without isolation” and shows 
how this was achieved in one school. 


CoLE, LUELLA, and the late JoHNn J. B. 
Moreau. “Bright and Dull Children,” 
Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence, 
pp. 303-18. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1947. 

This chapter presents a good overview 
of the characteristics of bright and dul] 
children. It includes an evaluation of 
methods of educating these children to 
become more effective citizens. 


PLATZKER, Davip. “Honors Class— 
American History,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXIX (October, 1947), 57-61. 


Reports an experiment covering one year’s 
work of pupils selected on basis of high 
intelligence quotients and superior ratings 
in English and social studies. Individual 
research, dramatizations, and contests 
were emphasized as types-of broadening 
experiences and training for leadership. 


2See also Item 403 (Martens) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the May, 1947, 
number of the School Review and Item 179 
(Albers) in the February, 1948, number of the 
same journal. 
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BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


207. 


208. 


200. 
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AEssios, ALISON B. ‘“The Case for 
Recording—as a Librarian Sees It,” 
Outlook for the Blind, XLI (December, 
1947), 286-88. 


Describes a project at New York Public — 
Library for recording textbooks to be used > 
by blind students. 


BUELL, CHARLES. ‘‘Guiding Visually 
Handicapped Youth,” Journal of Ex- — 
ceptional Children, XIII (December, — 
1946), 78-82, 92. 
Emphasizes effective programs of guidance © 
and vocational adjustment for the visually 
handicapped. Includes biographical and 
source data. 


FERTSCH, PAULINE. “‘Hand Dominance 
in Reading Braille,” American Journal 
of Psychology, LX (July, 1947), 335-49. 
Presents a careful study of difference in 


hand dominance as it is related to per- — 
formance of good and poor Braille readers. 


GIBSON, CHARLES D. ‘Eye Comfort 
and Efficiency,” Sight-saving Review, 
XVII (Summer, 1947), 67-74. 


Contains practical suggestions on amount 
of light, reflection factor, color of paint, 
and daylight and artificial-lighting con- 
trol for classrooms. 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. Education and 
Health of the Partially Seeing Cluld. New 
York: Published for the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc., by Columbia University Press, 
1947 (revised). Pp. xiv-+216. 


Describes appropriate school procedures 
for dealing with partially seeing children. 
The new edition includes recent statistics — 
and illustrative materials. 


KoORNITZER, HENRIETTA. ‘Problems | 
for Research in the Education of Par- 
tially Seeing Children,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XL (April, 1947), 


592-07. 
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Presents a discussion of problems of re- 
search in the education of partially seeing 
children. 


LowENFELD, BERTHOLD (editor). The 
Blind Pre-school Child: A Collection of 
Papers Presented at the National Con- 
ference on the Blind Pre-school Child, 
March 13-15, 1947. New York: Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 1947. 
Pp. 148. 

Presents a valuable compilation of papers 
on the social-work aspects, educational 
aspects, and medical aspects related to the 


growth and development of the preschool 
blind child. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD, “‘Psychologi- 
cal Aspects of Blindness,” Outlook for 
the Blind, XLI (February, 10947), 
166) 

Describes how restrictions due to blindness 


affect the personal and social relations 
of the individual. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. “Research in 
the Education of the Blind,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XL (April, 
1947), 583-89. 

Summarizes recent research studies in the 
field of education for the blind, covering 
the following subjects: ““The Perception 
of Obstacles by the Blind,” ‘“The Blind 


Infant,”  ‘‘Personality Development,” 
“Reading, Intelligence, and Aptitude 
Tests.” 


Mount, HELEN V. “Kindergarten and 
Sense Training Work with Blind Chil- 
dren,” Outlook for the Blind, XLI (Jan- 
uary, 1947), I-5. 

Offers practical suggestions for guiding 
the blind child in learning and using his 
environment and objects in it. 


SHAW, Cora L., and JANowiIcH, 
IsoBEL. “Eye Hygiene,” American 
Journal of Nursing, XLVI (April, 
1947), 231-34. 

In nontechnical language, covers topics 
ranging from “screening,” symptoms, and 
definitions to educational material in eye 
care. 


218. 
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220. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


BRuneEpR, R. E. ‘‘Training the Cerebral 
Palsied at Home,” Crippled. Child, 
XXIV (February, 1947), 7-9, 30. 

The author offers practical suggestions to 
parents for home guidance and training. 


EVANS, MARSEE FRED. “Problems in 
Cerebral Palsy,” Journal of Speech 
Disorders, I1 (March, 1947), 87-103. 
Presents a brief résumé of the nature of 
cerebral palsy, followed by suggested pro- 
cedures for speech therapy and a multiple 
approach embodying synthesis of practice 
of the several specialists serving the child. 


McIntire, J. THomas. “On the 
Education of the Cerebral Palsied,”’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XL 
(April, 1947), 561-60. 

Presents a study of five hundred cerebral- 
palsied children surveyed in New Jersey. 
Gives information concerning status of 
families, degree of physical handicap, 
medical diagnosis, educational status, and 
factors contributing to school retardation. 


PHELPS, WINTHROP M. ‘“They Are In- 
dividuals—Treat Them That Way,” 
Crippled Child, XXV (June, 1947), 4- 
Cpe 

Objectives of the rehabilitation program 
for each individual are based on a careful 
inventory of the child’s potentialities, re- 
sulting in the optimal development of 
those potentialities with the least possible 
effort. | 


STROTHER, C. R. “Developing Person- 
ality,” Crippled Child, XXV (August, 
1947), 18-19, 29. 

Discusses five principles to be followed by 


parents and by others who work and live 
with the handicapped child. 


Your Child’s School Goes On. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Department of Public 
Health, Crippled Children’s Service, 
1947. Pp. 56. 

An account of the program in four hospi- 
tal centers in the state of Tennessee. The 
bulletin is designed to interpret to parents, 
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nurses, and teachers the child’s experiences 
during hospitalization and the methods 
of guidance and education necessary to 
meet his needs. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


224. 


225. 


226. 


22". 


228. 


Ewine, I. R., and Ewine, A. W. G. 
Opportunity and the Deaf Child. Lon- 
don, England: University of London 
Press, 1947. Pp. 250. 

Emphasizes that fulfilment comes eventu- 
ally to the deaf who are grounded in 
speech, lip reading, language, reading, 
and the usual school studies. Describes 
methods. Particular stress is placed on the 
need for early development of speech and 
lip reading. 

GARDNER, WARREN H. “A Pre-school 
Demonstration Class for Deaf Chil- 
dren,” Volta Review, XLIX (April, 
1947), 169-71, 200. 

A preschool demonstration class that 
affords guidance for parents of deaf chil- 
dren is conducted at the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center. 


GaTEes, ARTHUR I., and KUSHNER, 
Rose E. Learning To Use Hearing Aids. 
Report of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Problems of Deafness of 
the National Research Council. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1946. 
Bp, 78, 

A study of factors influencing the decision 
of children to wear hearing aids. 


GOODHILL, Victor. “The Educational 
Treatment of the Pre-school Deaf 
Child,” Laryngoscope, LVII (August, 
1947), 555-03. 

Presents a discussion of the etiology of 
deafness; testing of hearing of preschool 
children; and objectives of, and facilities 
for, educational treatment, with emphasis 
upon the importance of the formative pre- 


school years in the education of the deaf 
child. 


Harris, GRACE. ‘‘An Acoustic Train- 
ing Program for Severely Deaf Chil- 


220. 


230. 


231. 


D3e: 


233. 
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dren,” Volta Review, XLVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1946), 767-60, 799, 792, 794, 796; 
XLIX (January, 1947); 29-31, 48, 
59, $2. 

The author, a teacher at the John Tracy 
Clinic, has worked out a carefully detailed 
acoustic training program from her own 
experience. 


KEASTER, JACQUELINE. “A Quantita- 
tive Method of Testing the Hearing of 
Young Children,” Journal of Speech 
Disorders, X11 (June, 1947), 159-60. 
A test for children between the ages of three 
and six, based on pictures of twenty-five 
nouns chosen from the International Kin- 
dergarten Word List and administered by 
means of a controlled speech-amplification 
system. 


Pucu, Giapys H. “Recreational and 
Study-Type Reading,” Volia Review, 
XLIX (December, 1947), 547-48, 582, 
584. 

The deaf child must be taught in the pri- 
mary department to differentiate between 
recreational-type reading (with its empha- 
sis on enjoyment and speech) and study- 
type reading (with its emphasis on accur- 
acy in finding facts and memorization of 
these facts). 


RONNEI, ELEANOR C. ‘“‘Who Shall Fit 
a Hearing Aid?” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XIII (February, 1947), 133- 
34, 160. 

Presents a discussion of minimum quali- 
fications for the person who fits the school- 
age child with a hearing aid. 


TIMBERLAKE, JOSEPHINE B. ‘What Is 
New in the Hearing Aid Field?” Volta 
Review, XLIX (January, 1947), 16-20. 
Presents the twelfth, and most recent, 


report on advances in the hearing-aid 
field. 


WHITEHURST, MARY Woop. Train 
Your Hearing. Washington: Volta Bu- 
reau, 1947. Pp. go. 

Step-by-step lessons for those persons who 


wish to get better use from their partial 
hearing. 
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WISHART, D. E. STAUNTON. ‘“‘Prognosis 
in the Hard-of-Hearing Child,’ Laryn- 
goscope, LVII (July, 1947), 444-59. 
Presents a discussion of the child with a 
hearing deficiency. Deals with the means 
and environment for testing hearing, rea- 
sons for failure of the pure-tone audiom- 
eter, gramophone recordings for testing 
hearing for speech, essentials of a scheme 
of testing hearing, and improvement in 
hearing. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


BONFIELD, ETHEL. ““The School Bell 
Rings in a Hospital,” Hygeia, XXV 
(December, 1947), 918-19, 952-54. 

Relates how the hospital-bound child can 


have continuous and stimulating educa- 
tional experiences. 


Boyes, Iva FIELD. ‘‘Hospital Classes 
and Homebound Instruction in Illi- 
nois,”’ Journal of Exceptional Children, 
XIV (December, 1947), 79-80, 96. 


Discusses the careful planning, super- 
vision, and relationship to daily school 
life, which is required for a successful 
program for out-of-school children who are 
ill. 

Nervous 


‘Epilepsy in Childhood,” 


“Child, VI (January, 1947), 6-114. 


The entire issue is given over to articles 
by well-known authorities on the pathol- 
ogy, therapy, and education of the child 
who suffers from epilepsy. 


LEE, GRACE E., and RosEnson, LILLI- 
AN. ‘Development of a Study Guide 
for Children of Lowered Vitality,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XIII 
(January, 1947), 105-8, 120. 

Discusses demonstration projects carried 
out by New York City school staffs and 
community health agencies in behalf of 
children of lowered vitality, as a basis for 
developing a teacher study guide. 


LENNOX, WILLIAM G. “Epilepsy, the 
Future Holds Hope,” Crippled Child, 
XXV (December, 1947), 16-17, 26. 


240. 


241. 


242. 
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Reports the special facilities required for 
serving epileptic patients and the pro- 
grams organized in the various states. 
LouRER, ALICE, ‘‘Reading Interests of 
Children,” Crippled Child, XXIV (Feb- 
ruary, 1947), 21-23. 

A comprehensive survey of children’s 
interests and books from preschool days 
through Grade VII for the therapist or 
teacher of convalescing children. 


MESSELOFF, CHARLES R. “The School 
Child with Heart Disease,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XIII (March, 
1947), 161-65. 

The classroom teacher’s contribution to 
the problem of cardiac children is early 
recognition of symptoms, referral, and aid 
in normal adjustment for the pupil when 
the rheumatic fever is inactive or quiescent. 


RoHRET, CECELIA H. ‘‘Convalescent 
Home Care Must Meet Needs of the 
Whole Child,” Crippled Child, XXV 
(June, 1947), 8-9, 23-24. 

A medical social consultant discusses 
the study of all factors affecting the 
progress of the child, including the atti- 
tude of the doctor as well as of the teacher 
and the nurse. 


WeEpuM, BERNICE G. ‘‘Helping Rheu- 
matic Fever Victims,” Crippled Child, 
XXIV (February, 1947), 10-12, 30. 
Prevention and care of rheumatic fever 
necessitates a complete community pro- 
gram of diagnosis, treatment, education, 
supervision, and consultation during child- 
hood and extending into adulthood. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


Backus, OLLIE, and Dunn, HARRIET. 
“Intensive Group Therapy in Speech 
Rehabilitation,” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, XII (March, 1947), 39-60. 
States that speech rehabilitation for many 
individuals may be furthered if it is recog- 
nized as a social process and treated in a 
group situation. 


Backus, OLLIE, and DUNN, HARRIET. 
“Use of Conversation Patterns To 
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240. 
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Promote Speed and Retention of Learn- 
ing,”’ Journal of Speech Disorders, X11 
(June, 1947), 135-42. 

Discusses psychology, materials, and meth- 
ods for promoting speed and retention of 
learning of correct speech in pupils who 
need speech therapy. 


Bain, V. D. “Oregon’s Adventure in 
Special Education,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, XIII (March, 1947), 
166-69, 189. 

Describes a residential, state-wide, sum- 
mer-school program for severe stammerers, 
nonreaders, children with cleft palates or 
undeveloped speech, and hard-of-hearing 
children. Specialists conducted the pro- 
gram under the supervision of the State 
Department of Education. 


CHAPIN, Amy BrisHop. ‘‘Community 
Speech and Hearing Clinics,” Journal 
of Speech Disorders, XII (September, 
1947), 331-33- 

Describes briefly the program in the Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center for pre- 
school children who have organic speech 
defects. 


GRATKE, JULIETTE M. “Speech Prob- 
lems of the Cerebral Palsied,” Journal 
of Speech Disorders, XII (June, 1947), 
129-34. 

The values of speech therapy and the 
value of close co-operation with the 
physician are given. 


HANSEN, RutTH; LONGERICH, EDWARD; 
and LoncEricy, Mary. “The Physical 
Therapy Approach to Speech Problems 
in Spasticity and Athetosis,” Physio- 
therapy Review, XXVII (May-June, 
1947), 174-78. 

A study that shows the positive relation- 
ship between muscle re-education and 
speech therapy and the essential differ- 
ences in approach to the condition of 
athetosis and spasticity. 


KANTER, CLAUDE E. “The Rationale 
of Blowing Exercises for Patients with 
Repaired Cleft Palates,” Journal of 


Ate 


252. 


253. 


254. 


[May 


Speech Disorders, XII (September, 
1947), 281-86. 

Presents certain general principles that 
are basic to the understanding and use of 
blowing exercises for individuals with re- 
paired cleft palates and raises certain 
questions that are still unanswered. 


Morris, DELYTE W. ‘The Speech 
Sciences and Other Educational and 
Community Functions,’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XL (April, 1947), 
608-14. 

The relationship of speech to other fields 
of interest and the need for co-ordinating 
the work of many specialists are empha- 
sized. 


ReEip, Guapvs. ‘“‘The Efficacy of Speech 
Re-education of Functional Articula- 
tory Defectives in the Elementary 
School,’ Journal of Speech Disorders, 
XII (September, 1947), 301-13. 
Summarizes earlier investigations in articu- 
latory defects and reports a study to dis- 
cover the effect of speech re-education 
and maturation, respectively, on functional 
articulatory defects in elementary-grade 
children. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


BARKER, ROGER; WRIGHT, BEATRICE 
A.; and Gonick, MoLuie R. Adjust- 
ment to Physical Handicap and Illness. 
New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1946. Pp. xiit+372. 

Presents a critique which is based on care- 
ful review of several hundred studies of the 
handicapped and which the authors hope 
will stimulate further research in the psy- 
chological effects of physica] handicaps. 


Berry, ALTHEA. “Exceptional Chil- 
dren with Multiple Handicaps,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, XIV (Octo-~ 
ber, 1947), I1-14, 22. 


Presents a study of the number and types 
of handicaps present in certain children 
placed in special-education classes in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1948] 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


255. FOSTER, CHARLES R. ‘Training for 


256. 


257. 


258. 


Special Teachers,” Hearing News, XV 
(April, 1947), 6, 18. 

Gives four essentials of specific training 
which the teacher of the pupil with a 
handicap should have in addition to a 
broad cultural background of general 
training. 

HairrMA, Joun S. “Administrative 
Research Necessary for Special Edu- 
cation,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XL (April, 1947), 628-37. 

The growth in special-education programs 
leads the author to present the need for 
certain administrative research in the field 
of education. 


Laycock, S. R. “Co-operating with 
Parents of Handicapped Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, X11 
(January, 1947), 102-4, 128. 

A refreshing approach to the interpretation 
and conduct of parent-teacher co-opera- 
tion. 


Linck, LAwrENCE J. ‘‘The Handi- 
capped in a Democratic Society,” 
Crippled Child, XXIV _ (February, 


1947), 13-15. 
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Services to the handicapped as a part of 
our normal democratic society call for 
understanding and support for all handi- 
caps rather than for any selected groups. 


259. Liss, EpwArpb. “Pattern for Rehabili- 


260. 


261. 


tation,’ Mental Hygiene, XX XI (April, 
1947), 257-65. 
States that occupational and physical 


therapy should be interrelated to a marked 
degree with the field of education. 


MARTENS, ELISE H. ‘“‘Life Adjustment 
for the Seriously Disabled,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XIII (January, 
1947), 109-13, 128, 

Presents the function of education in 
behalf of the seriously disabled and indi- 
cates the means for implementing a pro- 
gram. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE 
SCHOOL OFFICERS PLANNING CoMMIT- 
TEE. “‘Reports of Study Commission on 
State Educational Problems,” School 
Life, XXIX (March, 1947), 5-11. 


This report covers four areas, the second 
of which is entitled ‘“The Education of 
Exceptional Children.” 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


a 


pe 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
NEwTon Epwarps@ “and Herman G. There is subject matter here to satisfy 


Ricuey, The School in the American both the antiquarian-conditioned mind that 
Social Order/The Dynamics of American is fond of details from the remote past and 
Educationé ‘Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., the analysts who are expert in spreading out 
1947. Pp. xiv-+880. $5.00. the facts of current-de evelopments for inter- 


Newton Edwards and Herman Richey pretation and application to our institutional 
have, &tepped out of bounds to widen the _ life. No other textbook with which this re- 
field known as the history of education. The Viewer,4s familiar is so careful to point out 
result i is a volume that can be used as a text- eae relationships between the 
/book, as reference material for collateral itical and the cultural phases of American 


f reading, or as general literature of great in-, ife. Academic policy and instructional prac- 
terest and value to the patrons of our Jf- _ tice are shown to be dependent on the total 


braries. At the very start we are invited to social setting surrounding the school. To be 
give serious consideration to the meafling of Specific, it becomes clear that there are some 
the term “‘dynamics” as applied to”American tangible advantages growing out of our fa- 
education, and our thinking is inyigorated by miliarity with the well-established facts of 
the introduction of discussions ‘of several of our Colonial manner of life. The same holds 
the forces that have been bedting against the true for the Revolutionary period and the 
school and giving it shapy through the ages. Subsequent era in which we erected the 

Then we are led to investigate those as- structure of the nation on the cornerstone of 
pects of our educatiénal organization and _ liberty and justice. Appropriat€ attention is 
school activity in which these influenceshave given to those features of.ouir European cul- | 
been most acutelyfelt. We do not read many _ tural inheritance that itive helped noticeably 
pages without realizing that theauthorshave to determine the e¥aracter of our American 
been guided By a different motivation and school oe ak df 
purpose thaf have the writers of our tradi- It has J6ng been said that the study of 
tional histories of education. Ellwood Cub- gene American history results in a higher | 
berley made a good beginning in this type of typ ‘of citizenship and that the study of the j 
educational research, emphasizing the po- hiStory of American education leads to a | 
litical, economic, and sociological factors in-, “nobler conception of the purpose and ad- | 
volved in the evolution of our school syster ministration of our schools, which have al- | 
In Edwards and Richey’s book, The Sehool ways grown out of the culture of which they § 
in the American Social Order, a great, vance are a part. Education is rooted in popular | 
is indicated in this fruitful pattérn of re- custom and in themores that undergird our © 
search. The alert student will find here data civilization. Education is much older than a 
which, unfortunately, have’ been hitherto that activity‘which we call “schooling.” The | 
concealed from the very class of readers who first disciplinary gesture on the part of | 


rh 
i 


can most fully benefit from the information. watchful parents is substantially a factor of | 
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